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THE MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGE COURSES 
IN THE MODERN LANGUAGES 



By J. Preston Hoskins 



' I 'HE widespread desire on the part of students for some speak- 
* ing command of the modern languages, the extensive adop- 
tion, particularly in our high-schools, of the direct principle of 
instruction and the growing demand in our secondary schools for 
teachers properly trained to give instruction in French, German 
or Spanish have rendered the entire question of 'the medium of 
instruction' a matter of urgent consideration and discussion. 1 
This question of the extent to which the foreign language could 
and should be used in conducting courses of different grade and 
character is probably one in regard to which collegiate institutions 
in America are more at variance than in regard to any other of 
equal fundamental importance. This wide diversity both of 
opinion as well as of practice is due not only to the fact that modern 
language instruction is today in a state of transition but also to 
the conflict — or supposed conflict — between the cultural and 
vocational ideals in education and to the great variety of local 
conditions under which the normal schools, the colleges, and the 
universities of the land are compelled to carry on the work of 
higher education. But two acts are nevertheless outstanding. 
There is a general consensus of opinion that every teacher of the 
modern languages should have a fluent speaking knowledge of 
the language he essays to teach and it is equally clear that what- 
ever attitude is assumed toward the use of the foreign language in 
the class-room or in lecture courses, it should be the result of care- 
fully considered departmental policy and not be left haphazard to 
the preferences of individual instructors. 

The question of the use of the foreign tongue in the class-room 
as the medium of instruction may be looked at from several 

1 It is a matter of great regret that the Report of the Committee on the Col- 
legiate Training of Teachers of the Modern Foreign Languages appointed by the 
M. L. A. in 1914 has never been published. This report contains a complete 
survey of the whole situation as well as some valuable recommendations as to 
method and procedure. The writer here begs leave to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to the Preliminary Report and to certain sections of the finished report which he 
has been permitted to see in copy. 
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different viewpoints which cross and interpenetrate one another. 
First and foremost is to be considered whether the aim of the 
course is literary or linguistic. The question may be treated from 
the side of the professor or from the side of the student. The 
method adopted in either literary or linguistic study has a direct 
bearing on the question and finally, since the war, the national 
as opposed to the international point of view has become a factor 
of more than pedagogical significance. 

Theoretically speaking, it would be an ideal condition of affairs 
if both professors and students were equally well-versed in both 
English and the foreign tongue so that it would be a matter of 
indifference, so far as the medium of instruction is concerned, 
whether English or the foreign tongue were used. But practically 
it is more than questionable whether such conditions are attain- 
able or even desirable in the case of every student. Certainly 
they do not exist at present except in a few communities where 
college classes are made up largely of students who are bilingual 
from childhood on. So far as English speaking students are 
concerned, it may be affirmed that, at the present time, the 
methods o r instruction used in the secondary schools and con- 
tinued for the first year in college do not produce results sufficient 
to warrant the instructor in using the foreign tongue in literary 
courses. The attempts made hitherto in some of our women's 
colleges and elsewhere to have lectures on the literature delivered 
in French or German have, from the literary point of view, proved 
to be very much hit or miss affairs because of the unpreparedness 
of the students. How much such courses have contributed toward 
a practical understanding of the foreign language is another 
question, but certain it is that the attempt, under present condi- 
tions, to combine the linguistic and literary aims in teaching is 
bound to lead either to the sacrifice of literary and aesthetic appre- 
ciation, i. e., to the virtual nullification of the cultural value of 
literary study, or to become a very expensive and inefficient 
method of imparting practical mastery of a foreign tongue. 

From the viewpoint of the professor it is furthermore an open 
question how desirable he may feel it to be to use the foreign 
language in his lectures and literary courses. I do not mean to 
imply that he or she is not sufficiently master of the foreign tongue 
to do this well enough for pedagogical purposes. But the fact 
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remains that only in exceptional cases will an American born 
teacher who has acquired his foreign language after the age of 
childhood by the usual methods of study at home and abroad, be 
able to do his best work in a foreign tongue, just as a foreign born 
teacher who comes to this country will feel more at home in his 
mother tongue than he will in English. Lectures or discussions, 
therefore, which aim to go beyond the mere outline of plots, 
summaries of the contents of literary works, concrete biographical 
sketches, synoptic views of literary periods, etc., in other words 
deal with what are the facts about literature and to attempt a 
finer aesthetic analysis, criticism, appreciation and evaluation of 
literary works, or a wider historic, philosophical or social view 
of literary periods, will undoubtedly be done much better in the 
mother tongue by the average American born professor. To be 
sure he may write such lectures in English and then translate 
them into the foreign idiom but here arises at once the difficulty 
in all translations of reproducing in the foreign language the fine 
discriminations and the subtle nuances of appreciation which may 
constitute almost the very essence of his personal criticism and 
his national point of view. Certain it is that only very few will 
be able to do this thing equally well in two languages. 

This last observation leads naturally to a question emphasized 
as never before by the war: how far is it right and profitable that 
a foreign literature should be interpreted and criticised from its 
own national point of view and how far is the use of the foreign 
tongue in such interpretations and criticisms likely to influence 
what should be our national American viewpoint? We study 
a foreign literature as the most direct means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the national character, customs, history, and ideals 
of a foreign people. Literature is, in a true sense, the reflection of 
the national soul. We want to learn to appreciate the other 
fellow's point of view, to understand how he thinks and feels, to 
find out what aspects and experiences of human life appeal most 
to him. But this broadening of our intellectual horizon and 
deepening of our human sympathies, this recognition that there 
are other ways of attaining certain desirable ends than the one 
with which we are most familiar, does not mean that we must or 
can appropriate and assimilate foreign languages, foreign litera- 
tures and foreign institutions in their entirety. Some of the ele- 
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ments involved in them may be bought at the expense of others 
which are more precious to us. The proletarian socialist may 
whittle down his national or international viewpoint to a strictly 
economic basis and claim that his fatherland is wherever he 
finds work, but the educated American will not so lightly forego 
his national heritage and national ideals. He is justified in accept- 
ing and assimilating only such foreign elements as are compatible 
with our national aims and ideals. As a composite people, made 
up of elements drawn from many nations already, comparatively 
speaking, highly civilized which we are attempting to unite and 
render homogeneous under a democratic ideal, we can afford to 
appropriate the beneficent elements of European civilization only 
in so far as they comport with that ideal. And in the present 
state of social and political development this can be done best 
for the great majority of Americans through the medium of one 
national language. 

Far more important than the convenience and equipment of 
the instructor, or national vs. foreign interpretation and criticism 
of literature, is the practical question of the attitude and prepara- 
tion of the student. Does his previous preparation and the pur- 
pose he has in studying the foreign language in college enable him 
to profit more by the use of the English or the foreign language as 
■the medium of instruction? As has been previously remarked the 
answer to this question, in the present state of modern language 
instruction, would undoubtedly be that he will profit far more 
from a cultural and educational point of view by the use of English. 
This follows not only from the fact that in the majority of cases he 
has not been taught the foreign tongue with the direct purpose of 
understanding it when spoken, but also from the fact that his own 
purpose is to acquire only a reading knowledge as a basis for 
further literary study or as a means of using foreign books in other 
lines of work. This it must be acknowledged is the purpose of the 
great majority of our students, for only a comparatively small 
minority in any class pursue the study of modern languages 
beyond freshman or sophomore year. 

But at this point the fact must be taken into consideration 
that modern language instruction is, at the present time, under- 
going a transition. During the last ten years dissatisfaction with 
the old classical, grammar-translation method of teaching has 
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become pretty general all over the country. The current is 
undoubtedly setting in strongly in favor of the direct principle 
of instruction, in which the foreign tongue is to be made the 
medium of instruction from the very beginning. The pupil is to 
be taught not only to read and translate French, German or 
Spanish, but to pronounce it correctly, to answer simple questions 
in it and to write it to a limited extent. In other words a firm 
foundation is to be laid for a practical reading, writing and speaking 
knowledge. 

So far as the courses of freshman year are concerned, there 
should be little difficulty in meeting this situation. In fact many 
of our eastern colleges have already adjusted their courses to meet 
this new demand. The use of the foreign tongue in the class- 
room and of texts dealing with practical every-day life, which 
lend themselves readily to spoken and written exercises on the 
part of the student, is being introduced as rapidly as the varying 
conditions and circumstances warrant. The great majority of 
our students, therefore, who drop their modern language courses 
at the end of the first college year may reasonably expect to have 
attained all the practical mastery that the time devoted to the 
subject will permit. They will, by that time, have acquired 
a good reading knowledge and have taken the first and most 
difficult steps in the process of learning to write and to speak the 
foreign tongue 

But the crux of the problem for the colleges does not lie in 
the work of freshman year. The difficulty of the situation arises 
in regard to the adjustment of courses from freshman year on, the 
courses in literature proper. Here both opinion and practice 
differ widely. At the one extreme are to be found those who 
demand that all courses should be conducted in the foreign lan- 
guage and at the other those who claim that English is the only 
language that should be used in literary courses. 

At the first glance it would seem to follow that the colleges 
must continue the use of the foreign tongue in courses in literature 
in order that the student may develop and perfect the elementary 
knowledge that he has brought with him from the secondary 
school and has increased and organized during his freshman year. 
For is it not illogical as well as unfair to insist on the use of the 
foreign tongue or the direct method in elementary work if the 
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college is not willing to develop this beginning into a practical 
speaking command, along literary, philological and pedagogical 
lines? This contention has certainly considerable to be said for 
it. At the same time it seems to me that certain distinctions must 
be drawn at this point. 

In the first place one may believe that the direct method 
is the very best way to teach a foreign language and set entrance 
examinations on this principle without feeling at all constrained 
to use the foreign tongue in his lectures on the literature, for the 
simple reason that in the one case his aim is to inculcate a practical 
mastery of the foreign language while in the other he aims to 
impart a knowledge, appreciation, and critical evaluation of 
literature. His aim in the first case is practical, in the second 
aesthetic and cultural. 

In the second place a distinction must be drawn between 
different classes of students, between the great majority in our 
eastern institutions for whom a reading knowledge and a first 
hand acquaintance with some of the great literary masterpieces 
is the sole cultural aim, and the minority, who, with a pedagogical 
or other end in view, must have a much more thorough training 
in speaking and writing the foreign language as a preparation for 
their profession. In other words a distinction must be made 
between students who are studying foreign languages with a cul- 
tural and those who are studying with a vocational end in view. 
So far as the number of each class in our undergraduate courses 
is concerned it will be found to differ widely in different institu- 
tions. In the Preliminary Report of the Committee on the Col- 
legiate Training of Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages it was 
pointed out that in the private institutions of the East and South 
only a very small percentage of the seniors doing advanced work 
plan to teach, while in many of our larger state institutions a large 
number of candidates amounting in numerous instances to from 
75 percent to "practically all" were studying the modern languages 
with a view to making the teaching of them their vocation. Thus 
the problem of the use of the foreign idiom in literature courses 
is a very complex one, impossible to answer with a categorical 
"yes" or "no," but demanding a different solution under different 
circumstances. 
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Thirdly we must have a clear conception at the outset of 
what we mean by a practical speaking and writing command of 
the foreign language, in other words a clear idea of what we really 
can accomplish in the way of teaching American students to speak 
a foreign tongue. The attempts to use a foreign language in 
literary courses which have hitherto come under my observation 
have been mostly hit or miss affairs given on the correct assump- 
tion that it was good for the student to hear as much spoken 
French or German as possible, but overlooking the fact that a 
student will never learn a foreign language by mere listening and 
that this is probably the least profitable way of spending his time 
at this stage of study. The lack of uniform preparation for such 
lectures on the part of the students simply rendered the critical 
and cultural aim of the lecturer null and void. 

Now the practical mastery of a modern language that I believe 
our colleges and universities must attempt to furnish involves an 
ability to read, write and speak the foreign tongue sufficient to meet 
the demands of ordinary every-day life among the people who 
speak that language. It does not imply that the speaker should be 
taken for a native, but it does imply that he should be on a level 
with the average native in the ordinary affairs of life. This mastery 
does not undertake to give the student an active literary vocabu- 
lary, it does not undertake to teach him to write books or even 
essays in the foreign tongue. It only attempts to put him in a posi- 
tion to make use of all these for his own future development and to 
hold an intelligent conversation about every day topics, such, for 
example, as are furnished daily by the newspaper. Now I believe 
the colleges and universities can furnish the student a practical 
mastery in this sense of the word and I believe the time has come 
when the modern language departments in our colleges and univer- 
sities must set about establishing courses in the three upper years 
with this end in view. 

But it is from the viewpoint of such a practical mastery as I 
have just described that the weakness of the use of the foreign 
tongue in literary instruction comes most clearly to light. The 
vocabulary used in lectures and discussions on literature is very 
different from the common vocabulary of everyday life. From such 
lectures, therefore, the student is not likely to acquire the words 
and expressions most valuable for a practical mastery of the Ian- 
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guage and, on the other hand, he is not likely to profit by such 
lectures unless he already possesses such a practical mastery 
as the means of comprehension and the standard of comparison. 

The attempt to conduct courses in literature in the foreign 
tongue according to the usual class-room method of question and 
answer is likely to prove even a greater waste of time if the student 
is required to answer in that tongue. The time spent in correcting 
his mistakes will take most of the hour and turn the course prac- 
tically into a linguistic one. The average student will not have an 
active vocabulary of a kind to express himself clearly in literary 
matters. In fact this subject of vacabulary is one which is only now 
beginning to receive the attention that it deserves in linguistic 
instruction. 

The same, I think, holds true also of the practice of requiring 
themes on literary subjects written in the foreign language. It is 
by no means every student who can write a good theme on an 
English subject in English. That students should be not only en- 
couraged but required to use works in the foreign tongue in literary 
courses goes without saying. In fact, a course in literature without 
collateral reading is a course in which the instructor does all the 
work. The practice of making the student find out for himself at 
least one-half to three-fourths of the matter usually included in the 
introductions to our American annotated editions of foreign liter- 
ary works is a goal toward which college instructors should all 
work in literary courses. But after the student has gathered his 
materials I believe the majority of students should be required to 
write them up in good English rather than the foreign tongue. In 
English he will be able to express himself freely, to show apprecia- 
tion and, perhaps, to express intelligent judgments. On the other 
hand, if he is required to write French or German the time and 
effort spent in attempting to express himself with grammatical 
correctness is likely to swamp critical and literary appreciation 
completely. Of course I do not mean to imply that he should not 
quote passages in the foreign tongue. That he should do. But 
his efforts to combine the results of his outside reading and study 
into a well-rounded whole, to show, in a word, that he has really 
grasped the chief characteristics and significance of an author or 
literary work, has made some advance in intelligent analysis, 
criticism and appreciation will, for the average student, have to 
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be done under present conditions in English or not at all. The 
attempt to use the foreign language will, in all but very exceptional 
cases, defeat the very end of his studies. 

If the foregoing premises and observations be correct the 
inference is clear. The solution of the problem of the use of 
English versus the foreign tongue in collegiate courses in the 
modern languages lies in a distinction between linguistic and liter- 
ary courses, and in a division of our students into two classes: 
those who are studying the modern languages with a cultural aim 
for which a fluent reading knowledge is sufficient and those who 
have teaching or some other vocational end in view for which a 
practical mastery of the spoken language is an absolute prerequi- 
site. 

For the great majority in our eastern institutions who desire 
only a reading knowledge of the foreign tongue and a first hand 
acquaintance with its leading masterpieces, literary courses in the 
three upper collegiate years, consisting of lectures, class-room 
interpretations and discussions on the part of the instructor and 
occasional themes on the part of the student, can be conducted 
most profitably for every one concerned, as at present, in the 
English language. A large part of the collateral reading should 
be done by the student in the foreign language, and the instructor, 
as far as the circumstances warrant, should feel at liberty to 
present concrete information in the foreign tongue about the works, 
authors, periods, etc. under consideration. But to attempt to do 
the work of the whole course in the foreign idiom will completely 
ruin its critical and aesthetic value for this class of students, and 
be of very doubtful worth as a means of inculcating a practical 
speaking knowledge of the language. 

For the smaller group, however, I believe, that the true 
solution of the problem will be found in the establishment of 
courses in the second, third and fourth college years, parallel 
to the courses in literature which shall be conducted in the foreign 
language and which, in their content and aim, shall be adapted 
to the particular end the students have in view: a practical writing 
and speaking command of the foreign language. Whether these 
courses be called practice courses, conversational courses or 
courses in composition makes little difference, provided the work 
in them be done in small groups, be carefully graded and be 
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continued over a period sufficient to urnish the student abundant 
opportunity for the use of the foreign tongue both in speaking 
and writing. The establishment of such courses does not mean 
that this group should not take also the courses in literature 
conducted in English nor avail itself of every opportunity outside 
the class-room to make use of the foreign tongue. Nor does it 
mean that the study of literature should be wholly excluded but 
it does mean that practice in speaking and writing the foreign 
language must be the chief end to which all other considerations, 
literary included, must be subordinated. 

As the material for such courses subjects can be chosen which 
supplement the work in the literary courses or bear directly on the 
equipment for teaching or other practical vocation; for example 
the history of the foreign country, its customs, political institu- 
tions, social movements, press, etc., or the history of the language 
under consideration, its syntax, synonomy, etc., designed to give 
the student not only a thorough understanding of the language 
but also of the life and civilization of the people. Formal lecture 
courses in the foreign tongue either on the literature or other 
subjects should not be introduced until it is certain the group will 
thoroughly understand them and is able to take good notes, 
certainly not before junior and, more probably, not before senior 
year. 

Of course the chief difficulty of establishing adequate practice 
courses of this kind lies in the fact that a large number of instruc- 
tors is required to do the work efficiently, for work of this kind 
must be done with small groups of students. Additional instruc- 
tors mean additional outlay for the university. But I am inclined 
to think that the practical demands made upon the educated man 
in respect to his knowledge of some one of the modern languages 
will ere long be imperative enough to make it necessary for the 
larger colleges and universities to establish practice courses of 
some kind or other in the upper years of the four year course. 
Modern language departments will have to be provided with 
additional instructors, for the same reason that laboratory courses 
in the sciences must have a large number of assistants, if the 
student is to be properly supervised and trained in his experimental 
work. 
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